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of the observations made by his young Friends 
yesterday. He believed there was ample scope 
for Christian service in our Society, and he a 
pealed to the young to give themselves lovingly 
to it. Something had. been said about our 
meetings not being lively and attractive to 
earnest-minded young Friends. These should, 
however, recollect that the remedy was to some 
extent in their own power. Why should they 
not endeavor to make them so? A meeting 
was not a mere abstraction, but made up of 
individuals, and if the serious and earnest with- 
drew their attendanee, they not merely placed 
an obstacle in the way of improvement, but 
even rendered it impossible. He did not re- 
gard the attendance by some of our First-day 
School teachers of other places of worship as a 
feature altogether unfavorable, but he believed 
that most of those who were in this practice 
would do better by assembling with Friends. 
After contrasting our own with other religious 
systems, he invited all his young Friends to a 
consistent Christian walk—he meant in the 
great fundamental truths of religion—and to an 
earnest endeavor after vital godliness. 

A. J. Naish referred to the answers to the 
Query on War in connection with that on De- 
traction, observing that the root of beth evils 
was the same. 

John Pease referred to our Society’s mission 
in the world. Had the purpose of that mission 
been accomplished? When he saw to what an 
extent such evils as war and the hierarchical 
system in the Church of England were sup- 
ported, he was constrained to admit that it had 
not. He believed that these and other evils 
were tolerated and encouraged through the 
want of steadfastness and allegiance to the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit. Though he had 
met with individuals who appeared to see with 
us on the subject, yet he was not at all clear 
that the way in which the doctrine of the Holy 
Spirit was held by Christian professors in gen- 
eral, was such as comprehended the fulness of 
our Lord’s representation of the Comforter as 
One who should guide into all truth. How 
could he think so of those ministers, whom he 
saw vigorous in promoting war, and ready, if 
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LONDON YEARLY MEETING, 1863. 
(Continued from page 677.) 


The Yearly Meeting reassembled at 4 P. M. 
Early in the sitting, 8. Bowly adverted to the 
large amount of liberty which existed in that 
assembly. He thought, however, there might 
be some danger of its abuse. After the changes 
which had latterly been made in the arrange- 
ments of our discipline, he felt that we needed 
a time of rest, and he deprecated anything like 
& continuous agitation for change, or a con- 
stant tone of complaint. In comparing our own 
arrangements with those of other societies, we 
should look at each system as a whole, and not 
take a small, and, perhaps, the best part of 
another system as an evidence of its superiority 
toourown. Judging the latter by its effects 
on individuals, who fully and faithfully carried 
out their principles, he believed that no other 
was equal to it. S. Maw remarked on small 
meetings, the holding of which, for satisfactory 
reasons, had occasionally been omitted, being 
reported to this meeting. He thought it un- 
necessary that such cases should be noticed 
pe i the Quarterly Meeting. @. Bottomley, 
referring to small meetings, and particularly to 
the one which he attended, when from thirty 
to forty children usually met, and for a long 
time in silence, spoke of the importance of every 
individual, however limited his talents or means, 
considering whether anything was required of 
him in the Lord’s service. Even of one of the 
brute creation it had been once said, “ The 
Lord hath need of him.” J. 8. Fry could 
unite in the views expressed by 8S. Bowly. He 
had been rather disappointed at hearing some 
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need were, to enforce payment of their ecclesi- 
astical claims at the point of the bayonet? or, 
across the Atlantic, active in defending and 
participating in the system of slavery? It was 
his desire not to judge such individuals, but to 
leave them to theirown Master. He could not 
be surprised that those who confined themselves 
for religious guidance to the mere letter of 
Scripture, should fail to apprehend its right 
sense and bearing ; for the history of the Church 
had shown what false and pernicious tenets had, 
at different times, been held forth by such as 
took this course. It was the Holy Spirit that 
led Friends to their consistent and spiritual 
views. He had lately, when speaking to a 
clergyman on the subject of war, appealed to 
him, as to whether a man could, if under the 
influence and following the monitions of the 
Holy Spirit, engage in that practice; and in 
reply, he expressed his conviction that he could 
not. We were not indeed stronger in our 
views than many others, as to the incompatibil- 
ity of war with a perfect Christianity. J. P. 
afterwards spoke of the freedom into which 
Friends had been led in regard to the ministry 
of the Gospel. They did not require any col- 
lege preparations for the ministry, neither could 
they admit that souls have sexes; and they 
could acknowledge a true gift, though conferred 
on one in the very lowest station, or in whom, 
humanly speaking, there hardly seemed to ex- 
ist one item of fitness. He concluded with 


earnestly propounding the question as applica- 
ble to all of us, What do we owe to God of 


service? A Friend, having spoken soon after 
on the payment of ecclesiastical demands, J. 
Thorp suggested that it would be well first to 
devote a space to the solemn considerations 
which J. Pease had brought before us. Shortly 
afterwards, J. B. Braithwaite offered prayer, 
that the seed which had been sown that day 
might not be unproductive. 

J. Armfield stated, at some length, his very 
discouraging view of the state of our Society, 
especially as evidenced by unqualified persons 
being appointed to offices in our Monthly 
Meetings. T. Drewry united in J. A.’s view. 
T. Pierce objected to such remarks, as of the 
nature of detraction. 

G. Danson thought the increased payment by 
Friends of Tithe-rent Charge should be noticed 
in the general Epistle or otherwise. 

B. Seebohm spoke of the theocratic character 
of our assemblies, and of the liberty of prophesy- 
ing and of speech which existed among us; 
but with regard to the latter, he thought care 
needed by some, how and what they threw be- 
fore the meeting. He counselled his young 
Friends to the diligent pursuit of what was 
shown them as their religious duty—he would 
say, as was said to Timothy, “Give thyself 
wholly to these things,” or, as it might be ren- 
dered, “‘ Be in these things.” He prayed that 
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the bread which had been, as it were, “ cast 
upon the waters” in that meeting might “ re- 
turn after many days,” and prove to the benefit 
of the Church and to the glory of God. A 
Friend made a few remarks on the importance 
of employers of labor collecting those in their 
employ for the daily reading of the Scriptures. 
Seventh-day, Fifth month 23d.—Sundry se- 
lected minutes of the Meeting for Sufferings 
were read in this morning’s sitting. In con- 
nection with that on the distress in Lancashire, 
F. Cooper gave a short but gratifying descrip- 
tion of the good done by the fund entrusted 
to Friends of Manchester. The Report of 
the Parliamentary Committee showed that pro- 
posed enactments affecting Friends, especiall 
in regard to oaths, had been carefully watched. 
The Printing Committee had made a consider- 
able distribution of books on the occasion of 
the International Exhibition. In an interesting 
report on the Negro and Aborigines Fund, it 
was proposed that its name should be changed 
so as to denote its main object, that of Negro 
Education, and to distinguish it from the 
Aborigines’ Protection Society, with which. it 
was sometimes confused. An appeal was made 
on behalf of the latter by several Friends, H. 
Pease observing on the great amount of good it 
had effected considering its very limited funds. 
R. Alsop mentioned the case of a colored Friend, 
Joseph Richardson, now at Sibford School, 
where he has been during the past year with a 
view to educational improvement. J. R. had 
escaped from slavery, and had subsequently 
become a member of a Monthly Meeting of 
Friends in Canada. He has a warm desire to 
proceed to Africa, and labor for the good of his 
colored brethren there. It was recommended 
that R. Alsop should call a few Friends to- 
gether during the Yearly Meeting, to deliberate 
on the best course to pursue in regard to J. 
R.’s future preceedings. It was then proposed 
to read the draft of the Epistle to New York 
Yearly Meeting, as it was desirable to post the 
epistle that evening, that it might possibly 
reach in time for the Yearly Meeting. It 
was accordingly read, and, after receiving 
some little alteration, was signed by the Clerk. 
J. Thorp then introduced the subject of the 
Bill now before Parliament for the closing of 
public-houses on the first day of the week, and, 
after briefly explaining its provisions, recom- 
mended a petition in its favor from the Yearly 
Meeting. An interesting discussion followed, 
in which the speakers, with but little exception, 
were warmly in favor of the proposition. Two 
or three, however, objected to such a petition 
as the act of the Meeting, thinking it should be 
left to the members as individuals, and one 
Friend viewed the object as so unattainable, 
especially in London and its neighborhood, that 
it would be useless to petition. H. Pease spoke 
of the importance of Friends in their different 
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them—which would have much more effect 
than mere petitioning. A minute was finally 
adopted making an appointment of Friends to 
draw up a petition; the question of whether it 
should be merely signed by the Clerk on behalf| 
of the meeting, or generally by the members of 
the Yearly Meeting, being commended to their 
consideration ; as also the propriety of their 
seeking an interview with any member of the 
Government. 

The Meeting shortly after adjourned to 
10 A. M. on Second-day. 

Seventh-day afternoon.—The adjourned Gen- 
eral Meeting for Ackworth School met at 3 
o’clock, and the School Conference at 4. C. L. 
Braithwaite and 8. Thompson, the clerk and 
assistant clerk of the General Meeting, were 
requested to act as such for the Conference. An 
elaborate and very interesting report was read 
from the small committee appointed last year 
to consider the arrangements of the Conference. 
It gave a condensed account of the state of the 
twelve public schools under the care of Friends 
in Great Britain and Ireland, and a few particu- 
lars as to the school at York. Remarks followed 
on various points suggested by the survey thus 
taken, and in conclusion a belief was expressed 
that the general condition of our schools “ af- 
fords ample occasion for encouragement and 
gratitude.” An analysis of the expenses, &c., 
at each school was appended to the report, but 
not read. A recommendation by the Conference 
as to the printing of the Report was afterwards 
modified into a suggestion to the Yearly Meet- 
ing and which subsequently received its sanc- 
tion, that the Meeting for Sufferings should 
cause such parts of it as seemed suitable for 
general circulation to appear, together with the 
usual School Reports, in the printed proceed- 
ings of the Yearly Meeting. Some little hesi- 
tation followed the reading of the Report as to 
the course which any subsequent discussions 
should take; but an interesting interchange of 
sentiment was soon established on topics which 
had ‘been more or less brought into notice in 
that document. Amongst these may be named 
—the smaller number of girls than of boys at 
our public schools—the large amount of money 
and labor expended on our boarding schools for 
those connected with our Society but not mem- 
bers, as compared with the visible results—the 
age to which it is advantageous for youths to 
remain at school—the ratio of demand and 
supply in regard to teachers showing a con- 
tinued excess in the former—the great benefit 
which had resulted from the Flounder’s Insti- 
tute—and the advantages arising from the 
cultivation of a taste for Natural History and 
science in schools, as supplying material for 
pleasant and useful recreation. The question 
of whether the education of boys and girls 
might be best carried on under the same roof 
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or in different establishments, was started to- 
wards the close of the sitting, but time did not 
allow of its discussion, though as regards day- 
schools on the British system, a Friend gave it 
as his experience, that the plan of teaching both 
sexes together was vastly more efficient than 
the separate system. The want of an institution 
in which boys intended for teachers might re- 
ceive additional education and training before 
entering on their functions, and preliminary to 
a course at the Flounder’s Institute, was hinted 
at; as was also the propriety of the different 
committees uniting to secure the periodical ex- 
amination of their schools by a qualified inspector. 
From a statistical paper read by W. Thistle- 
thwaite, it appeared that there were in 1842— 


562 children in the 4 public schools for members, and 
218 7 in the 4 for other children, 


In 1862, the corresponding numbers were 
493 and 236. The average cost of each child 
in the 4 schools for Friends’ children was— 


In 1842 £20 16 10 
In 1862 2710 0 


the difference being due almost entirely to the 
advance in salaries. The general increase in 
these began about 1846, they having remained 
much the same from 1810 up to that year. 


In 1810 the cost of each child under that head was . £2 8 0 
In 1860 be # « « - 71010 


The four Friends who had so efficiently acted 
as a Committee of the Conference since the last 
Annual Meeting were requested to continue 
their services for another year. They are W. 
Thistlethwaite, Robert Forster, John 8. Rown- 
tree, and Henry Dymond. 

Second-day, Fifth month 25th—Soon after 
our reassembling this morning, J. L. Eddy ex- 
pressed a religious concern to visit the women’s 
meeting, and it appearing that Joseph Buckley 
had a similar feeling, both Friends were liber- 
ated for the service, Robert Forster and George 
Thomas being appointed to accompany them as 
Elders. J. Backhouse made a few remarks on 
the benefits derivable from the periods of si- 
lence which take place before the sittings are 
opened by the Clerk, and invited all to avail 
themselves of these opportunities for united 
waiting and worship. H. Binns afterwards 
offered thanksgiving and prayer. J. Grubb 
then informed us that the feelings of sympathy 
and religious concern for the young which at- 
tended him were such, that he believed it his 
duty to ask the Yearly Meeting to devote an 
evening to the holding of a meeting for wor- 
ship, to which that portion of our members and 
attenders might be invited. J. G.’s proposal 
received a very cordial and general concurrence, 
and the proposed meeting was fixed to be held 
on Third-day evening, at seven o’clock. In the 
course of the deliberation on the subject, S. 
Bowly suggested whether it might not be the 
duty of the Yearly Meeting to arrange for 
regularly holding an evening meeting for young 
Friends during its annual session, seeing that 
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many of these were unable, from their occupa- 
tions, to attend the usual sittings. Joseph 
Pease hoped that our sympathy with dear 
Friends who felt such concerns as J. G.’s laid 
upon them, would not be evanescent, but would 
lead to earnest exercise on their behalf. He 
believed that the burden of such concerns was 
sometimes as great as the prospect of going to 
prison for Christ’s sake, and referred to the 
case of Peter, for whom prayer was continually 
made by the Church to God. 
A brief report was then read from the large 
Committee appointed last year to visit the 
uarterly and other meetings in this country. 
Sub-Committees had been separated for the 
purpose, except as respects four Quarterly Meet- 
ings, and in all but two cases, the labors of 
these Sub-Committees seem to have been in 
great measure completed. The question as to 
whether the visit should be extended to Ire- 
land was then seriously considered, and after a 
warm desire and cordial invitation had been 
expressed by several Friends from Ireland, in 
a belief that such a visit would be helpful and 
seasonable, the meeting seemed to unite very 
generally in deciding that the extension should 
take place. A very large proportion of those 
who spoke regarded the past proceedings of the 
Committee as having been valuable and helpful 
—about four only expressing a decidedly oppo- 
site opinion. The Report of Ackworth School 
was next read. There had this year been 168 
boys and 111 girls in the school. The income, 
through an unusual receipt of legacies, had ex- 
ceeded the expenditure by £522. The amount 
aid for each child averaged £15 8s. 5d. (2s. 
Ba. more than the preceding year), and the 
average cost was £25 10s. 5. (about 8s. Jess 
than that year). There had been sickness from 
throat affections and from measles’; four deaths 
had taken place from diphtheria. With a view 
to more effective drainage the right toa stream 
of water had been acquired by purchase. The 
conduct of the children and their progress in 
learning were satisfactory. ~~ late and the 
present Superintendent were feelingly referred 
to. The Report of the School Conference was 
next read, and was followed by minutes from 
the Meeting for Sufferings relating to Friends 
in foreign parts. The number at Pyrmont was 
stated to be very small; the school at Minden 
was continued; distraints on Friends, for re- 
fusing wilitary service, had been made to the 
amount of about £20. At Congenies and its 
neighborhood were four places in which meet- 
ings were held. An epistle from Friends in 
Norway referred with satisfaction to the visit 
recently paid them by J. L. Eddy and J. 
Candler ; eight individuals had been received 
into membership since last year; they had a 
good school at Stavanger, but difficulties exist- 
ed as to other places ; distraints, chiefly on ac- 
count of the school-tax, had been rather on the 
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increase ; only three Friends were now residing 
at Tromso. An epistle from the Yearly Meet- 
ing of Tasmania expressed a wish for more 
frequent epistolary intercourse with the meet- 
ings in Australia, which might, they thought, 
pave the way for holding a joint annual assem- 
bly wherein all the meetings might be repre- 
sented. The report on the fund for aiding the 
Colored Refugees in North America stated 
that £2,200 had been received for the purpose, 
up to the date of report. A portion had been 
forwarded to America, and £1,000 had been 
placed at interest until it should be needed. A 
further account of the distribution would, it 
was said, be ready in a few days. An address 
to the Prince of Wales on his marriage, which 
it was proposed should be presented as from the 
Yearly Meeting, was next read; and being ap- 
proved and signed, was left for presentation. A 
communication was then read from Tasmania 
respecting a Friend who had once resided there 
but was now in New Zealand. On going tothe 
latter island about six years ago, Thomas Ma- 
son acquired some land from the Government 
and proceeded to build on it. It afterwards 


appeared that the Government Surveyor had 
been mistaken as to the ownership of the land. 
The chief to whom it belonged waited till the 
buildings were finished, and then laid claim to 
T. M. was, however, allowed to retain pos- 


it. 
session on Condition of paying rent. When the 
chief died, another, who had been expelled by 
the former, claimed the land, and made a de- 
mand on T. M. of £300 for rent, afterwards 
seizing 2,000 sheep in default of payment. The 
natives offered to retake the sheep by force, but 
T. M. would not suffer this, and proceeded to 
remove his erections to other land which he 
owned. The chief, finding what was intended, 
seized another thousand sheep, refusing to give 
them up unless his own men were employed as 
shearers, and a large bonus given to himself. 
A church missionary kindly volunteered to in- 
tercede with the chief, but did not succeed. T. 
M., while declining to comply with the unjust 
demand made on him, firmly refused to use any 
violent measures to regain his property. After 
some months the chief relented, and offered to 
return the sheep, and T. M. eventually regained 
the whole, except about 350 which could not 
be found. All the chiefs are friendly with him, 
and it is now acknowledged, even by those who 
once thought his conduct absurd, that he adopted 
the wisest course. John Ford remarked that 
T. M. first went to New Zealand when a very 
young man, and at one time, when the Maoris 
were menacing the English, he was exposed to 
great danger, the natives having proceeded so 
far as to place brands in the thatch of his 
buildings. T. M. offered no further resistance 
than quietly taking out the brands and flinging 
them into the river. The Maoris did not renew 
their attack, but T. M. removed for a while to 
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Tasmania, and afterwards returned to New 
Zealand, where he had since prospered. J. F. 
thought that the recollection of this deliverance 
doubtless had the effect of confirming him in 
his more recent refusal to repel violence by 
violence. Several other Friends expressed 
their satisfaction at this adherence to principle ; 
and J. Grubb spoke of the care which should 
be exercised not to violate any tender feeling, 
even in cases where it might seem there was 
only one course open to us. The minutes of 
the Meeting for Sufferings made in the case of 
the Friends then about to visit India, were next 
read, together with an address drawn up and 

resented to them by a Committee of that meet- 
ing. The address seemed to most who gave a 
sentiment to indicate deep religious sympathy 
and sound judgment. Two or three Friends 
took exception to the presentation of such a 
document as unsound in principle, but this 
view was evidently not united in by the meet- 
ing. Joseph Pease and another Friend referred 
to the Epistles of Paul to Timothy and Titus 
as illustrating the nature of the Committee’s 
address. J. Backhouse said that his friend 
H. Hipsley’s concern did not originate in R. 
Jeffrey’s. He had some time previously be- 
lieved that it would be his religious duty to 
visit India, but the concern seemed withdrawn 
fora time. When R. J. came forward it was 


renewed, with the feeling that it would be right 
to join him in the engagement. 
(To be concluded.) 


———<09—>_____—_ 


QUIETNESS OF SPIRIT. 


“A meek and quiet spirit, which is in the sight of God 
of great price.” —1 Pet. iii. 4. 


Quietness is the evenness, the composure 
and the rest of the soul, which speaks both the 
nature and excellency of the grace of meekness. 
The greatest comfort and happiness of man is 
sometimes set forth by quietness. That peace 
of conscience which Christ has left for a legacy 
to his disciples, that present sabbatism of the 
soul which is an earnest of the rest that re- 
mains for the people of God, is called “ quiet- 
ness and assurance forever,” and is promised 
as the effect of righteousness. 

So graciously has God been pleased to in- 
twine interests with us, as to enjoin the same 
thing as a duty, which he proposes and prom- 
ises as a privilege. Justly may we say that we 
serve a good Master, whose “ yoke is easy.” 
It is not only easy, but sweet and gracious; so 
the word signifies; not only tolerable, but ami- 
able and acceptable. Wisdom’s ways are not 
only pleasant, but pleasantness itself, and “ all 
her paths are peace.” It is the character of 
the Lord’s people, both in respect to holiness 
and happiness, that however they be branded 
as the troublers of Israel, they are the quiet in 
the land. Ifevery saint be made a spiritual 
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prince, (Rev. i. 6,) having a dignity above 
others, and a dominion over himself, surely he 
is like Seraiah, “a quiet prince.” It is a reign 
with Christ, the transcendant Solomon, under 
the influence of whose golden sceptre there is 
abundance of peace as long as the moon en- 
dures; yea, and longer, for “ of the increase of 
his government and peace there shall be no 
end.” Quietness is recommended to us in the 
Scriptures as a grace which we should be en- 
dued with, and a duty which we should prac- 
tice. 

In the midst of all the affronts and injuries 
that are or can be offered us, we must keep our 
spirits sedate and undisturbed, and evince, by 
a calm and even, and regular behaviour that 
they are so. 

In a word, quietness of spirit is the soul’s 
stillness and silence from intending provoca- 
tion to any, or resenting provocation from any 
with whom we have to do.— Matthew Henry 
“ On Meekness.” 


PREJUDICE AGAINST COLORED PEOPLE. 
BY B. P. AYDBLOTT.* 

The Bible clearly teaches the unity of the 
human race. It informs us that God made the 
first man and the first woman—Adam and Eve— 
and from them descended all mankind. 

Hence, the Bible addresses all men alike. It 
is not exclusively for the rich or the poor, the 
learned or the unlearned, the vicious or the 
comparatively innocent, for male or female, for 
the dwellers in this or that continent or coun- 
try, or for men of any particular color or stat- 
ure; but for all men, in all lands, of all varieties, 
and under all circumstances—the race. 

The Bible describes all men as sinners; 
guilty, corrupt, ruined in themselves. It makes 
no exceptions on account of color, stature, na- 
tivity, worldly honors or wealth, intellectual or 
moral culture ; all are sinners. Whatever else 
they may differ in, they are all alike guilty, 
corrupt, ruined through sin. 

The Bible offers salvation to all. Jesus 
Christ is “the propitiation for the sins of the 
whole world ;” that is, for sinners, irrespective 
of all peculiarities, personal, social or national. 
Hence the commission to God’s ministers : “ Go 
ye into all the world, and preach the gospel to 
every creature.” 

The Bible points to one judgment-bar, before 
which “all nations shall be gathered ;” every 
individual of the human race, from the first 
man down to the last. 

The Bible reveals a heaven for all the right- 
eous, and a hell for all the wicked. Its retri- 
butions are based, simply and solely, upon moral 
character. 


*Published by the American Reform Tract and 
Book Society, Cincinnati, in book form, neat paper 
covers, 3c. single, or $2.50 per hundred, In tract 
form, 80c. per hundred. 
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Again: As far back as human history ex- 
tends, we find differences in the human family ; 
some are of small stature and others larger; 
some of a lighter and others of a darker hue; 
some rich and some poor; some honorable and 
some despised; some of correct moral deport- 
ment, and some dissolute ; some of one occupa- 
tion, some of another, and many of none; and, 
to name no more, all divided off into peoples, 
nations, tribes, ete. 

Of these differences, color is the only one with 
which we have here to do. Individuals of the 
human family are, in this respect, very unlike, 
from the deep black of some of the Australasian 
tribes to the fair complexion of the Circassian, 
the vast majority being of all shades between 
these two extremes. 

These differences have given rise to much 
discussion and innumerable volumes. But the 
most candid and learned physiologists have 
traced these diversities of hue to climate, diet, 
modes of life, social usages, diseases, and other 
causes, physical and moral. And in this judg- 
ment, be it particularly noted, there has been 
a general, indeed, a universal concurrence, as 
is proved by the laws, decisions and mgral 
sentiments of all nations. These laws, decis- 
ions, and moral sentiments are all found, at 
some points, to recognize a common nature, 
human nature, under all these varieties ; and 
men are thus alike regarded and treated, exclu- 
sively of complexion, as innocent or guilty. 

Once more: With these differences of color 
among men, just as in all other diversities above 
alluded to, and many others not noticed, but 
equally great and striking, the human family 
equally agree in this; they all exhibit unmis- 
takable evidences of a moral nature. And it 
is this which mainly constitutes the sameness 
of ourrace. In whatever else we may disagree, we 
are here alike; we are all moral creatures; and 
in this we differ just as unmistakably from all the 
other orders of beings inhabiting the earth. It 
is this moral nature which indissolubly unites 
the whole human family, constituting them one, 
and giving them a common heritage of inalien- 
able rights and interests. It is, also, their 
crown of glory, because it lifts them up im- 
measurably above all other creatures, animate 
and inanimate, by which they are here sur- 
rounded, and gives them “dominion over the 
fish of the sea, and over the fowl of the air, and 
over the cattle, and over all the earth.” (Gen. 
i. 36.) 

How important, then, that we have a clear 
conception of what constitutes a moral nature. 
No knowledge can be more valuable to us. If 
we are wrong here, we are wrong throughout. 
And mistake may be fatal. 

What, then, is a moral being ’ 

A moral being is one who has an understand- 
ing to discern the relations of things, combined 
with a conscience to discover the moral views 


and conduct suggested by these relations, and to 
approve or disapprove of these views and con- 
duct ; and a will free to choose or refuse the 
views and conduct in this way presented as ap- 
proved or disapproved. He who has such an 
understanding, such a conscience, and such a 
will, is a moral being. But take away any one 
of these faculties, and you destroy moral agency. 
If I have, for example, an understanding to dis- 
cern the relations of things, but no conscience 
to perceive moral views and conduct thus sug- 
gested, and to approve or disapprove these 
views and conduct; or no will capable of choos- 
ing or refusing the views and conduct thus 
brought before me, I am, manifestly, not a moral 
agent. This remark is true in another alterna- 
tive of which the case admits. Understanding, 
conscience, and will are, then, the elements of 
moral nature. He, and only he, who has them 
all, is a moral agent. 

Further: Only a moral being is rightfully 
a subject of moral government; and all such 
must be under moral government. We cannot 
think otherwise without contradicting the moral 
nature that God has given to us. 

Hence, in the case of alleged crime in human 
courts, if itcan be shown that the person in- 
dicted is an idiot, or insane, or, at least, that, 
without any fault on his part, he could not ex- 
ercise, at the time when the act was committed, 
all the faculties of a moral being, he is held 
guiltless, because not responsible, not subject to 
moral government. 

But, to establish this irresponsibility, let it be 
carefully noted, that no mere fact or circum- 
stance of color, stature, sex, education, social 
position, religious profession, or nationality, can 
be taken. These are considered, and justly 
considered, altogether irrelevant. The evidence 
must be something which proves that the ac- 
cused is without moral agency, or, at least, was 
innocently without power to exercise moral 
agency when the alleged crime was committed. 
Only such want of moral character, or such im- 
possibility of exercising moral agency, can right- 
fully establish irresponsibility. 

But, to throw still further light upon this 
momentous subject, suppose in any community a 
law, or imperative custom, which prohibited to 
persons of short stature, or red hair, or pink 
eyes, the exercise of their civil or social rights 
as human beings, would we not see, and feel, 
and indignantly ery out against this as an un- 
reasonable, oppressive, wicked law, or custom ?* 








































* Which of you,” says Jesus, “ by taking thought 
can add one cubit to his stature?” And again: 
“Thou canst not make one hair white or black.” 

In these natural impossibilities, here brought to 
view by our Lord, we see at once our irre- 
sponsibility, and, therefore, must feel the unrea- 
sonableness and injustice of regarding otbers as 
guilty, or treating them unkindly, on account of 
either of the conditions here indicated—their stat- 
ure, or the color of their hair. Here the voice of 
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Nothing but what is moral ought to affect the 
inherent rights of human nature. 

With these fundamental principles in view, 
let us now proceed calmly and candidly, and 
with prayer for God’s help and blessing, to con- 
sider a prejudice which, it is allowed on all 
hands, overspreads our land. We mean the 
sentiment or feeling of aversion to colored people 
on account of color. Let us look first at some 
of the 

I. Consequences of this prejudice. 

a. It keeps in ignorance, degradation and 
suffering, increasing millions throughout our 
country, north and south. In the latter, all 
education, even in its simplest elements, is pro- 
hibited to the four millions of bondmen. Such 
law must, of course, brutalize its victims, and 
reduce them to the bare necessaries of animal 
life. No one can fully appreciate the suffering 
and wretchedness of a people so crushed to the 
earth. They are the victims of the most cruel 
and remorseless of all possible despotisms ; that 
of the selfishness and the fears of their white 
oppressors. And every avenue of escape or de- 
liverance is shut up against them by law. 

b. It robs them of all their rights, social, po- 
litical and religious. The fundamental princi- 
ple of the Code Noir, or the Black Laws of the 
South, is simply this: the slave is to be regarded 
and treated, to all intents and purposes, as a 
chattel. 

He is thus legally robbed of his manhood, 
and reduced to the condition of a brute-beast. 
He has no rights; not even that of marriage 
and paternity. He can own no property, real 
or personal, not even the clothes on his back. 
He can pursue, on his own account, no trade or 
occupation. He has, therefore, no means even 
of religious culture and worship, except what 
his oppressor may choose to allow him. And 
he may be sold at any moment, so as forever to 
separate him from all he holds dear, just as a 
horse or a dog. 

But, as a refinement upon fiendish malignity, 
he has one right left to him; the right to be 
punished for crime, or the bare suspicion of 
crime, against his oppressor. The wretched 
colored man can not defend his life, neither can 
the miserable colored woman her chastity, against 


God, and the clearest dictates of man’s nature, both 
conspire to teach us our duty, and to guard us 
against sin. 

Let us, then, in the light thus shed do 
from above, and blazing out from with 
two incidents related by a very intelligent 4nd can- 
did traveller, Frederick Law Olmsted. He tells us, 
that on a sidewalk in the city of Richmond, Virginia, 
“two colored women had engaged in conversation, 
and, looking at each other, had not noticed the ap- 
proach of a white man, who immediately lifted up 
his cane and pushed one of the women aside with it.” 
He saw, also, three white men, arm-in-arm, taking 
the whole of the sidewalk, hustle a black man off 
it, giving him a blow as they passed, that sent him 
staggering into the middle of the street. 
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a white ruffian. It is death penalty for the 
victim barely to raise his arm, in any case, 
against his oppressor. 

The Bible is, of course, a sealed book to a 
people whom the law forbids to be taught to 
read. 

Hence, however we may be shocked, we can 
not be surprised to read the statements of a 
committee of the Synod of Kentucky, that 
these millions of colored people are little other 
than a body of heathens in our midst. 

We say nothing here of the terrible reaction 
of such a system of oppression upon the white 
population ; the ignorance, immorality, ferocity 
and barbarism which it will be sure to bring 
upon them. Once more: 

d. It greatly hinders the conversion of the 
world. ; 

The presence of four millions of slaves, ig- 
norant, degraded, suffering, must necessarily 
corrupt the religion of the whites, and render 
it almost powerless for good to them; while a 
Christianity so corrupted, must in turn become 
in the hands of the oppressors, a fearful instru- 
ment to tighten the bonds and crush the spirit 
of the oppressed. 

But, were this miserable race delivered from 
oppression, and left free to pursue their own 
happiness, what multitudes of them would be 
brought to a saving knowledge of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and how many thousands of these Chris- 
tian men and Christian women would be willing 
to take their lives in their hands, and go to the 
ends of the earth and convey the glad tidings of 
salvation to the whole colored race of every 
clime ! Their complexion, as well as their con- 
stitution, would give them peculiar advantages 
in such missions. As it is, our benevolent 
boards find it very difficult to procure even a 
scant supply of competent colored missionaries. 

And now, dear reader, for all this terrible 
cruelty, and the heart-rending wrongs it inflicts 
upon its victims, what is the excuse, always op- 
erative, but not always, yet often avowed ; what, 
we ask, is the excuse? “He is a NiaGER! a 
NIGGER !! The colored man has no rights which 
the white man is bound to respect.” 

But if the indulgence of this wieked prejudice 
has inflicted such frightful evils upon its un- 
happy objects, rest assured that it will, sooner 
or later, under a righteous Providence, brizg 
down vastly more frightful evils upon the op- 


pressor. 
(To be concluded.) 


_—— 0 


The day before he died, Samuel Rutherford 
gave to some brethren who visited him, this 
charge : 

“My Lord and Master is the chief of ten 
thousand of thousands; none is comparable to 
him in Heaven or on earth. Dear brethren, do 
all for Him; pray for Christ, preach for Christ, 
feed the flock committed to your charge for 
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Christ; do all for Christ.” Rejoicing in this 
self-consecration, a young Christian writes: 
“Qh! itis indeed sweet, dear L——, to lay 
ourselves out in the service of our covenant-God 
in Christ. I am-certain none can ever regret 
the time, or health, or life, sospent. Each one, 
in our different spheres must spend it differ- 
ently ; but if laid out honestly ‘to the Lord,’ 
it shall assuredly be abundantly repaid us, in 
time, as well as hereafter.” 
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FRIENDS IN East TENNESSEE.—A friend 
in Towa has kindly sent us some brief extracts 
from a letter written under date of 5th mo. 8th, 
in East Tennessee. Friends there were in a 
very tried condition. The Meeting at Friends- 
ville——Newbury Monthly Meeting,—had been 
kept up, but that at Lost Creek had not been 
held for nearly twelve months, until the Quar- 
terly Meeting in the Second month last, when 
five of the members from Friendsville attended, 
and the meeting has been held a part of the 
time since. 

The Quarterly Meeting at Newbury, inthe 5th 
month, was very small, but solemn and satisfac- 
tory. A report was received from New Hope 
Monthly Meeting, but none from Lost Creek. 
The Minutes of North Carolina Yearly Meet- 
ing were received by mail, and were read, to the 
encouragement of those present. 

The letter gives no account of any Friends 
having been drafted or impressed into the mili- 
tary service. Salt was forty dollars per bushel ; 
flour forty dollars per barrel ; corn five dollars 
per bushel; bacon from fifty cents to one dollar 
per pound ; coffee and pepper five dollars per 
pound ; very coarse calico, two dollars per yard, 
and the prices of other articles were in propor- 
tion. The growing crops looked somewhat 
promising. 
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Rate or Postace CHANGED.—Our sub- 
scribers should observe that the rate of postage 
is now changed, so that the quarterly postage, 
paid in advance, on Friends’ Review is Five 
cents; or, if paid in advance for a year, the 
postage is TWENTY cents. 





Marriep, at Friends’ Meeting, Sugar Plain, on the 
29th of 4th mo., 1863, Joann Brown to Hutpau ELLEN 
Stantey, both members of Sugar Plain Monthly 
Meeting of Friends, Boone county, Indiana, 


Diep, on the 22d of last month, in Franklin, Ten- 
nessee, Amos But er, in his 20th year, son of Joseph 
J. and Eliza Butler, a member of Walnut Ridge 
Monthly Meeting, in Rush county, Indiana. 


——, on the 13th of 3d mo., 1862, Saran, widow 
of William Johnson, aged 97 years 1 month and 16 
days, a member of Cherry Grove Monthly Meetin g, 
Indiana. She removed from the State of North 
Carolina in the year 1812, and settled on the 
frontiers, on Greensfork, Wayne county, Ind., being 
the farthest west of any they knew of. She peace- 
fully passed away, leaving 134 descendants, 42 
having deceused. 


——, on the 27th of 4th mo., 1863, near Lynn, 
Ind., Mary Exizazets, daughter of Isaac and Mary 
Farmer, aged 4 years and 6 months, a member of 
Cherry Grove Monthly Meeting. 


——, on the 24th of 3d mo., 1863, Jupitu, wife of 
John Lyster, and daughter of Silas and Betsey 
Johnson, the latter deceased, aged 24 years, 10 
months and 19 days, a member of Cherry Grove 
Monthly Meeting. This dear young friend was 
much beloved by her acquaintance, a diligent at- 
tender of our religious meeting, and a firm friend of 
schools for scriptural instruction. Near the close 
of her life, she exclaimed, “ I know my Saviour liveth 
and has died for me, and hath pardoned all my sins ; 
’tis all of mercy, not by any works of righteousness 
that I have done; oh, my soul doth magnify His 
ever-worthy and holy name.” 


——,at Owl Creek, Knox county, Ohio, on the 
18th of 10th mo., 1862, Monro F. Vorg, in the 7th 
year of his age. On the 24th of the same month, 
Devitan J. Vorg, in the 14th year of herage. On the 
25th of the same, Ann M. Vorg, in the 10th year of 
her age. And on the 17th of 11th month, Jzssz M. 
Vorg, in the 5th year of his age. The above were 
children of Joseph and Eliza Vore. They all died 
of diphtheria. 

Also, on the 28th of 4th mo., 1863, JoszpH Vorg, 
(father ef the foregoing children,) in the 41st year 
of his age. He peacefully passed away, after an ill- 
ness of two years, which he bore with patience. 
The above were all members of Alum Creek Monthly 
Meeting of Friends, Ohio. 


——. at West Branch, Iowa, on the 9th of 5th mo., 
1863, Louisa M. Kirk, daughter of Timothy and 
Hannah T. Kirk, in the 22d year of her age, a mem- 
ber of Red Cedar Monthly Meeting. Her disease was 
not alarming tiil a very short time before her death, 
but the composure and peacefulness with which she 
met her summons, as well as some of her expressions, 
evinced, that she had been deeply thoughtful of the 
event, and was ready to go. She had one regret, 
that she had read the Bible with too little interest, 
and she felt, if life were prolonged, she should value 
it more. Near the close she spoke freely and calmly 
of approaching death, and of her choice to depart, 
comforting her sorrowing friends ; and in her sup- 
plicationgasked for an easy passage through the 
dark valley, which was fully granted. ‘ 


——/! in Marion county, Ind., 4th mo., 16th, 1863, 
Exizasersa S., wife of Nathan Stafford, aged 58 years, 
an esteemed member of Fairfield Monthly Meeting of 
Friends. She was remarkable for her kindness and 
attention to the suffering and needy, and it was 
her chief desire to live a correct life, and to do what 
was right. Although her last illness was protracted 
and severe, she was never heard to murmur, and 
bore her sufferings with Christian fortitude, resigned 
to her heavenly Father’s will, knowing that “ He 
doeth all things well.” 
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HAVERFORD COLLEGE. 


The present Summer Term will be closed by the 
ublic examination of the students on Second and 
Third day the 6th and 7th of next month. 

The Commencement will take place on Fourth- 
day 7th month 8th. 

The Winter Term will begin on the 9th of Ninth 
month next. Students then entering must be pres- 
ent on the day previous, for examination and classi- 
fication. 

Circulars with all necessary information may be 
obtained at the office of the College, No. 109 North 
10th st., Philadelphia, or will be mailed to those re- 
questing it. 

Application for admission, accompanied in all 
cases with certificates from the last teacher, of good 
moral standing and of preparatory studies, may be 
made in person to Joseph Potts, Agent of the Col- 
lege, at the office, or by letter to the agent, or to the 
undersigned Secretary of Board, addressed as above. 

Early application is desirable. 

Cartes YARNALL. 

Phila., 6th month 20th, 1863. 
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MINUTE OF NEW YORK YEARLY MEETING, 
1863. 


The Committee appointed to gather, as they 
might be favored, the exercises of the Meeting 
to be transmitted to the subordinate Meetings, 
in the form of a Minute of advice, offered the 
following, which, with a few proposed altera- 
tions, was approved : 


“In entering upon the consideration of the 
state of our Religious Society as manifested in 
the answers to the Queries, we have been deeply 
impressed with a sense of the importance of 


the subject. The Society of Friends was raised 
up ina turbulent and bigoted age, and entrusted 
with the promulgation of living truths. Our 
fathers were faithful in their day, and have 
passed from works to rewards. To us, as to 
them, the God of life has sent His messenger. 
To our charge are now committed testimonies 
to which they bore unflinching witness. Are 
we steadfast in their support? Are we earnest 
in the dedication to Him of every faculty ? 
The attendance of Meetings for worship is a 
duty obligatory upon every professor of the 
Christian name. The Lord our God is a jeal- 
ousGod. He will not give His glory to another, 
and without His smile our labor is in vain. The 
neglect of this attendance is calculated to pro- 
duce leanness, and to alienate the soul from 
Him. Our meetings for public worship on 
First-day morning appear to be attended by 
most of our members, but those held at other 
times are by some neglected. Why is it so? 
The blessings by which we are surrounded, the 
objects of our earthly desire, are not at our com- 
mand, and He who hath all power in heaven 
and in earth can give, and He can take away. 
It was said of old ‘ that whoso will not come 
up unto Jerusalem to worship the King, the 
Lord of Hosts, even upon them shall be no rain.’ 
And it was also said, ‘I have been young and 
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now am old, yet have I not seen the righteous for- 
saken, nor his seed begging bread:’ and our 
blessed and holy Redeemer has given us the 
commandment with the promise, ‘ Seek ye first 
the kingdom of God and His righteousness, and 
all these things shall be added unto you.’ And 
in thus assembling it is our duty to bring our 
offering with us. 

Even in very small meetings, the Master 
often condescends to break the Bread of life. 
He is willing to bless the few, as He was to feed 
the thousands who followed Him, but it is to 
them that ask the promise is given, that they 
shall receive. Mere silence is not worship, we 
must gather all our wandering thoughts, and 
centre them on God, asking His aid. 

No sound may break the solemnity of such a 
meeting, but the Teacher of teachers will min- 
ister to the seeking soul, or if utterance be given, 
it will be in the authority of Truth. With 
hearts thus quickened by the power of God, we 
should not be likely to give way tosleep. Itis 
a privilege to assemble in our meetings, and we 
should not dishonor our King and rob ourselves 
of a blessing, by coming unprepared before Him. 
We should leave our other cares betimes that 
no undue haste, or bodily fatigue, or mental 
anxiety may dim our vision. 

The principle brought to view in the answers 
to the second Query is the vital spirit of Chris- 
tianity—the love of Christ in the heart and the 
love of the brethren—upon these hang all the 
Law and the Prophets. It is only by the love 
of Christ in the soul that we can be brought 
into the fellowship of the Gospel, and it is only 
by this love that we can feel each other to be 
epistles written in one another’s heart. It is 
the true badge of discipleship, and there is 
nothing more essential to the growth of our So- 
ciety and of its individual members. If thy 
brother trespass against thee, cast the mantle of 
charity over the offence ; go to him in love, and 
seek to be reconciled to him, forgiving the tres- 
passes of others as we would that our Heavenly 
Father would forgive ours. 

The right training of the children committed 
to our care is felt to be a serious duty. He 
whose affections are set on things above will 
lead his offspring thither; before the evil in- 
fluences of this world are brought to bear upon 
them, while their hearts are young and suscepti- 
ble to tender impressions, he will teach them of 
the world to come. Do we live as we ought to 
live, before our children, instructing them by 
precept and example? What portion of each 
day do we devote tothem? Are there fathers 
among us who have never yet had a religious 
opportunity with their families ? Who do not 
gather their household, their children, and their 
domestics together, and in the home with which 
Providence has blessed them, wait upon God, 
and acknowledge their obligation and depend- 
ence upon him? Prayer is a solemn act, and 
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taught His disciples to pray, and set them the 
example of frequent prayer, now sitteth at the 
right hand of God making intercession for us, 
and will inspire us with His spirit if we rightly 
seek it. 

The practice of daily reading the Holy Scrip- 
tures in our families has been especially com- 
mended. Let a portion be read, and then as 
silence settles on the little group, let every 
heart wait upon God. Let the secret petition 
of every soul be raised to Him, and if the 
gentle invitations of His Holy Spirit lead to 
vocal exercise, His blessing will be upon His 
obedient children. He loves to hear our peti- 
tions, and he will answer prayer. 

While thus careful in these duties we have 
other responsibilities also. ‘ Ye are the Temple 
of God,’ and the faculties which He has given 
us are to be dedicated to His service. We dis- 
honor Him if we impair them by an improper 
life, and we offend Him if by our example 
others are led astray. Our Society is mostly 
clear of the use of distilled spirituous liquors 
except for medicinal purposes, but are there not 
habits of a somewhat similar character yet prev- 
alent among us? The use of tobacco, hurt- 
ful in every form, and offensive to those around 
us, is unworthy of him who recognizes in the 
wonderful framework of his system the handi- 
work of God. 

It has been gratifying to us to perceive that 
so few of our members have been carried away 
by the prevailing excitement of the times. We 
thankfully acknowledge that amid the tumult 
of a civil war, Friends generally have been fa- 
vored with a degree of quiet and steadfast ad- 
herence to the principles of Peace. Loyal to 
our country and sympathizing in her distress, 
we are yet firm in our devotion to that Prince 
of Peace who is the Captain of our salvation. 
Our fathers in maintaining this great truth amid 
a warlike people in a turbulent age, suffered 
much. We cannot say to what extent the storm 
may rage around us, but this we know, that He 
who putteth forth His own sheep, goeth before 
them, and in His arm we may trust. 

There is a thought connected with the pres- 
ent state of our country which requires the at- 
tention of Friends. Property has risen on our 
hands, and debts have been easily paid by the 
ready sale of merchandise ; but in the reflex of 
this wave a time may come more seriously to 
try us. Friends should prepare for a period of 
corresponding contraction. They should keep 
their affairs very close, and avoid as far as prac- 
ticable incurring debt.” 

























































































































































































































































































Running streams are not so apt to corrupt as 
stagnant waters ; nor itinerant, as settled preach- 
ers; but they are not to run before they are 
sent.— Penn. 
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its right ordering isof God alone; yet He who| NURSING THE SICK AND THE TRAINING OF 
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NURSES. 


An address delivered at the request of the Board of 


Managers of the Woman’s Hospital, at 
Philadelphia, at the Assembly 
Buildings, May 21st, 1863. 

BY ANN PRESTON, M. D. 
(Concluded from page 663.) 


It is often exceedingly important to the very 


weak who can take but little nutriment, to have 
that little often, and just when they want it. I 
have known invalids sustain great injury and 
suffering, when, exhausted for want of food, 
they have had to wait and wait, feeling as if 
every minute was an hour, while some well-fed 
nurse delayed its coming. 


“You ought to have my nurse,” said a lady. 


“Tt makes me hungry now to think of the meals 
she brought me upon that little waiter when I 
was sick. Such brown, thin toast, such good 
broiled beef, such fragrant tea, and everything 
looking so exquisitely nice! If at any time I 
didn’t think of any thing I wanted, nor ask for 
food, she did not annoy me with questions, but 
brought me some little delicacy at the proper 
time, and somehow, when it came I could take 
it.” 


The stories of some of the ladies who go week 


after week on errands of mercy to our hospitals 
are instructive, and some of them very touching. 


One lady told me of several young men in one 


hospital, sick, and apparently unable to rally 
from their diseases. They couldn’t eat; they 
couldn’t bear the hospital fare, it disgusted them, 
and they seemed doomed to sink. One of them, 
however, asked for stewed chicken; others 
begged the ladies to try to do something for one 
young man whose only hope was to get well 
enough to be taken to his home in Ohio to die. 
The ladies hastened back to the city, they bought 
and stewed chickens, and with these and sweet 
home-made bread, and butter, returned to the 
hospital. By consent of the physician in charge, 
they heated the chicken, spread the nice bread 
and butter, and bore them round to the proper 
recipients. 


“Qh, this is like my mother’s 
stewed chicken,” said one ; “ this tastes like the 


bread and butter my wife used to prepare,” said 


another. Some, at first, thought they did not 
want any food, they had no appetite; but they 
were induced to taste, this stimulated and gave 
a little tone to their stomachs, and they desired 
more; they could eat. Time after time, the 
ladies repeated their visits and their sustaining 
gifts, and several of those whose cases were 
considered hopeless recovered. One of these, 
happy in renewed health, said to the ladies, “1 
owe my life to your stewed chicken. My appetite 
returned, and I began from that time to recover.” 

People may say that there is no use or pro- 
priety in ladies frequenting these hospitals, and 
that government provisions are sufficient ; but 
there is many a generous life preserved by the 
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insight and enlightened ministrations of these 
noble women; and in far away homes, by east- 
ern hills and western streams and prairies, shall 
mothers and sisters cover with blessings the 
names of those whose true womanly hearts and 
hands soothed, perchance saved, the beloved of 
their hearts. 

Knowledge, the assurance that one knows 
what to do, always gives presence of mind, and 
presence of mind is important in a sick room, 
and indeed ia every home. Who has not known 
cases of consternation in families when some one 
has fainted, or been burned, or cut, and none 
was present who knew how to revive the sufferer, 
or stop the streaming blood, or promptly make 
the soothing and saving application to the burn ? 
and yet efficiency of this kind would doubtless 

*save many a life, and be a most fitting and de- 
sirable accomplishment in every woman. 

And have we not many of us known of in- 
stances in which when doctors gave up the case 
as hopeless and death seemed near, some wise 
friend, some wife, or mother, who watched with 
“the patience of hope” and the faith of love; 
who when the body was cooling placed the warm 
bottles or bricks to the feet, and poured in the 
stimulant or nutriment just at the right mo- 
ment; who stilled all harsh sounds, and soothed 
even delirium with tenderest tones and words, 
has been rewarded by seeing health return, and 
by being ever after revered by the sufferer as 
the restorer of his life ? 

The good nurse is an artist. Oh, the pillowy 
soothing softness of her touch ;- the neatness of 
her simple unrustling dress; the music of her 
assured yet gentle voice and tread; the sense 
of security and rest inspired by her kindly, 
hopeful face ; the promptness of her attention 
to every want; the repose that, like an atmos- 
phere, encircles her; the evidence of heavenly 
goodness and love that she diffuses! “‘ May you 
die among your kindred,” was an Eastern bene- 
diction ; “‘ May such a nurse bless your sick- 
ness,” is one not less comprehensive. 

If there is one purpose of a personal kind for 
which it is especially desirable and proper to 
lay up means, it is to be well nursed. in sick- 
hess; yet in the present state of society, this is 
often absolutely impossible, even to the wealthy, 
because of the scarcity of competent nurses. 
Families, worn down with the long and extreme 
illness of a member, require relief, and a stranger 
whose feelings will be less intensely taxed, and 
who can therefore better endure the labor, for 
a time, is desirable. But, alas, how often it is 
found impossible, “ for love or money,” to ob- 
tain one capable of taking the burden from the 
exhausted sister, or mother, or daughter, and 
how often in consequence these lie down them- 
selves upon a sick bed to die prematurely, or 
struggle through weary years with a broken 
constitution. Appeal to those who have made 
the trial, and you will find that very seldom 
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have they been able to hire those who, by na- 
ture, or knowledge and training, were competent 
for their duties. Ignorant, unscrupulous, in- 
attentive, how often they injure and disturb the 
patient. A physician told me that one of his 
patients had died, because the nurse, contrary 
to order, had at a critical period, washed her 
with cold water. I have known of one at least 
who quieted a fretful child by stealth, with 
laudanum ; and of very many who drained and 
exhausted the sick by their incessant talking! 
One lady said, that when, to escape this distress- 
ing garrulity, she closed her eyes in weariness, 
the nurse exclaimed aloud, “ Why, she is going 
to sleep while I am talking to her.” A few 
only, of those sensible and “ quiet and loving 
women,” whose presence every where is a bless- 
ing, have qualified themselves for nursing as a 
business, and have followed it. Heaven bless 
that few! What a sense of relief have I seen 
pervade a family when such an one has been 
procured ; what a treasure seemed found ! 

A distinguished citizen of Pennsylvania wrote 
to me not a year since, saying that he was 
anxious to engage a number of regular compe- 
tent. nurses of specified age and acquirements to 
repair to a Military Hospital in Washington, 
and hoped I would be able to refer him to such. 
I could only reply, that I could not do it; that 
the number of such as he desired, had been 
entirely inadequate to the wants of the com- 
munity in time of peace, and that the need of 
such was one of those great needs that the future 
must supply. Evidently he, in common with 
most others, was totally unaware of the fact 
that such could not be had for the asking ! 

Ladies, those who were most active and in- 
terested in founding and starting the Woman’s 
Hospital of Philadelphia, aware of this condition 
of things, knowing the injury and suffering 
sustained for want of a greater number of high- 
toned and well-trained nurses, as well as the 
need among women generally of more knowledge 
in regard to the right manner of taking care of 
the sick, made the training of an enlightened 
and refined class of nurses one of the objects 
embodied in. the charter of that institution. 
They believe that this is a demand of our 
civilization, needed not only to bear comfort to 
the stricken with ‘disease and relieve the near 
connections, but to afford fitting and congenial 
employment to many women whose abilities may 
thus be made a blessing to society. With this 
view, it is proposed that my friend, Mrs. Cleve- 
land, should. give a short course of instruction 
to ladies generally, as well as to those who may 
incline to make the care of the sick a business, 
upon the practical art of nursing. sede 

Her knowledge and power of imparting in- 
struction with clearness will enable her to 
initiate those who may attend, into an under- 
standing of the common indications of the 
pulse, the tongue, the skin; into the mode of 
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arranging the bed and turning the very weak, 
the manner of preparing certain articles of food, 
and of performing those many indispensable 
acts which sickness necessitates. 

As this is an effort intended for a most be- 
nevolent purpose, we trust the ladies of this 
community will become assistants in the work, 
by seeking out suitable women and encouraging 
them to qualify themselves for nursing as a 
business, and by infusing among ladies gener- 
ally a due appreciation of the importance of 
familiarity with those practical details which 
will make them everywhere so invaluable in 
sickness and sorrow. 
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THE WONDERS OF THE SKIN. 


The skin of our bodies is a wonderfully com- 
plex structure, and in the animal economy its 
functions are of the most important character. 
The stomach, the liver and even the brain itself 
are not so necessary to life asthe skin. Persons 
may live for several days without food, and the 
liver may wholly cease to act for several days 
before death results, but death will ensue in a 
few hours if the functions of the skin are de- 
stroyed. Experiments have been made with 
the lower animals, and the results show that 
the skin is the most important auxiliary to the 
lungs in the process of the aération of the blood. 
By varnishing the fur of a rabbit, or coating 
the skin of a pig with an air-tight substance, 
the animal dies in about two hours with all the 
symptoms which are produced by cutting off 
the supply of air from the lungs. On the ac- 
cession of Leo X. to the papal chair of Rome, 
there was a grand procession in Florence, and 
a little girl was coated all over with gold leaf, 
to represent “The Golden Age.” The child 
died in a few hours in convulsions, to the horror 
of the spectators, who were ignorant of the 
cause. From such facts we may infer how im- 
portant it is for health to keep the skin in an 
efficient state, so as to discharge its functions ; 
and this part of the human body has been 
placed within the control of man, while most 
of the other organs of the body are beyond his 
visible control. 

In insects, the entire respiration is conducted 
by means of pores in the skin called spiracles. 



























































































































































feather dipped in oil, is applied to the abdomi- 
nal portions of an insect’s body, such as that of 
a wasp, it dies almost instantly from suffocation. 

Aération of the blood is not, however, the 
only function which the skin has to discharge. 
Absorption is also carried on by the lymphatic 
vessels which permeate the skin everywhere 
over the whole surface of the body. Persons 
in whom disease of the throat closed up the 
natural entrance to the stomach, have been kept 
alive for days and weeks, by being frequently 
immersed in baths of warm milk; the celebra- 



































































































ted Duc de Pasquier, who died in France not 
long ago, at the age of ninety years, had been 
kept alive for several weeks before his death, 
by such means. Various salts have been de- 
tected in the secretions of persons who have 
used baths containing those salts in solution. 
The skin may also be said to be the special 
organ of the sense of touch. It forms a beau- 
tiful covering for the body, preserves the deli- 
cate structures underneath, regulates the 
intensity of sensations from without, and by 
excretion it removes from the body, materials 
which are no longer of any use to it, and which, 
if retained longer, would become injurious. 


portant offices. 


These are guarded by minute hairs, but if a. 
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The structure of the skin shows how beauti- 


fully it is adapted to the discharge of its im- 
It is composed of two layers— , 
the outer layer is called the cuticle or scarf skin 
and sometimes the epidermis, and the inner one 
is called cutis or true skin, and sometimes the 
dermis. This latter rests upon an interlaced 
netted structure called the areolar tissue, out of 
which the granules and fibres of the skin are 
formed. At one time it was held that there 
was a third layer called the rete mucosum or 
pigment-layer, between the true and scarf skins, 
but from later researches it is ascertained that 
there is no such layer, and that the pigment 
cells to which the color of the skin in different 
races is due are but a development of the scarf 
skin. In general, the scarf skin is thin, but 
the true skin is of variable thickness, and it is so 
thick in the rhinoceros, hippopotamus, elephant, 
&c., as to have acquired for them the name of 
pachydermatous animals. The cuticle consists 
of several layers of laminated scales, which are 
formed by the flattening of the granules in the 
deeper layers. These granules,“in man, are at 
first nucleated cells, and the coloring matter of 
the skin resides in these. They are very min- 
ute, being about one three-thousandth of an inch 
in diameter, then as they approach the surface 


and assume the scaly form, their diameter in- 
creases to about one six-hundredth of an inch. 
In many animals and fish the scales are very 
large, still they are only a modified form of the 
epidermal scales in human beings. In the cuti- 
cle, no nerves or blood-vessels penetrate ; it is 
nourished by the transudation of the serum of 
the blood through the vessels of the true skin, 
and is devoid of sensibility, thus serving to 
blunt the sensibility of the true skin under- 
neath. The cutis or true skin consists of two 
kinds of tissue, composed of white and yellow 
fibres, the former being more dense and resist- 
ing, and are always allocated wherever resistance 
to injury is most required, such as in the palms 
of the hand and soles of the feet. The yellow 
fibres are a very elastic tissue, and they are in- 
terlaced to form minute lozenge-shaped inter- 
stices, which are principally filled up with the 
white fibres. The yellow elastic fibres exist in 
greater abundance at the flexures of the joints, 
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the lips, &c., where elasticity of skin is most 
necessary. The uppermost surface of the true 
skin is very uneven, and is elevated into a vast 
number of papille, which are about one one- 
hundredth of an inch in length, and one two- 
hundredth-and-fiftieth of an inch in diameter. 
Minute as these papillae are, each possesses a 
ramification of nerve fibres, which are the es- 
sential agents in the sense of touch. They are 
developed in greatest numbers along the tips of 
the fingers and the lips of man. The number 
of these papillae is prodigious; a square inch 
of the palm of the hand contains about 5,000. 
On the tongue, where the cutis is extremely 
thin, they are larger than in other parts of the 
body. The sense of touch is very delicate in 
some persons, and it may be developed by con- 
‘stant practice. The blind can read by the 
sense of touch, through the fingers acting on 
raised letters; and in one case a blind girl, who 
had her fingers injured, learned to read by ap- 
plying her lips to the letters. 

With respect to the functions of secretion by 
the skin, it will be observed in looking at the 
furrows which cross one another on the hand, 
that there is a little orifice in the center of each ; 
these orifices are perspiratory ducts, and the 
glands by which the perspiration is secreted are 
seated at the under surface of the frue skin, 
each imbedded in a cavity. The materials for 
secretion are furnished by a minute capillary 
net-work of blood-vessels arising from arterial 
trunks which bring the blood to the glands to be 
purified, and they terminate in venous trunks 
which carry off the blood when the purifying 
process has been performed. These glands 
remove from the blood, materials that are no 
longer required in the body. Their size in the 
palm of the hand ranges from one one-hundredth 
to one two-hundredth of an inch in diameter; 
but in the arm-pits, where they form a very 
thick layer, they are about one-sixtieth of an 
inch, and they form little membranous tubes 
about one-quarter of an inch in length and one- 
seventeen-hundredth of an inch in diameter, 
About 3,500 of these little ducts exist in a 
square inch of the skin of the palm of the 
hand, and the whole number of them in a man’s 
body, of ordinary size, if laid in a line, would 
make a string twenty-eight miles in length. 
This glandular system is a beautiful contrivance 
for regulating the internal temperature of the 
body, for the perspiration poured out through 
the pores carries off the heat of the body as 
fast as it is generated by the chemical processes 
going on within thesystem. It is exceedingly 
important that these glands should be kept open 
and in effective action. The burning heat of 
the skin isa marked sign of some diseases when 
the perspiration is arrested. The proper action 
of these glands maintains the temperature of 
the body constantly at 98° Fah., even under 
the most violent exercise. And for the same 
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reason a degree of heat can be endured with 


impunity in dry air (which absorbs perspiration 
as in a vacuum) that would be perfectly un- 
bearable in a warm, moist atmosphere. M. 
Chabert, called the “ Fire King,” who died a 
few years since at Hoboken, N. J., frequently 
entered an oven heated from 400° to 500° or 
within a few degrees of the temperature at 
which lead melts, and he would remain therein 
until a beefsteak was cooked. Had the oven 
been filled with steam of 212° he would have 
perished in a few seconds. About one pint of 
liquid evaporates through the pores of a man’s 
body every twenty-four hours, and this contains 
about an ounce of solid matter in solution, be- 
sides a large amount of carbonic acid gas. We 
can thus form an estimate of the importance of 
keeping these ducts in perfect order by means 
of frequent bathing. 

In connection with the hairs on the body, 
there are sebaceous glands which furnish an 
oily substance to nourish the hairs. The ducts 
of these glands open generally into the hair- 
pits, situated in the subcutaneous areolar tissue. 
These are frequently inhabited by a peculiar 
little parasite, especially in persons whose skin 
is torpid in its action. These glands lubricate 
the skin and serve to maintain its elasticity. 
Hair may be regarded asa kind of modified 
cuticle. Around the hair follicles and glands, 
there are microscopical muscular fibres which 
act involuntarily; and fear and anger stimulate 
them to contraction and make the hair stand 
erect. In the Book of Job it is said: “Then 
a spirit passed before my face; the hair of my 
flesh stood up.” These same muscular fibers 
extend everywhere throughout the skin, and 
when they contract by cold it assumes that ap- 
pearance called “ goose skin.” The skin, al- 
though so simple in appearance, affords a 
beautiful illustration of the infinite skill and 
wisdom of the great Creator, not only in its 
wonderful structure, but with respect to all its 
varied functions.—Scientific American. 


PRESERVING EGGS. 


Since the “ hen-persuader ” has failed in its 
object, and fowls cannot be prevailed upon to 
lay eggs all the year round, it is advisable for 
those who are fond of eggs to preserve them in 
seasons when they are plenty. However close 
and compact the shell of an egg may appear to 
be, itis nevertheless full of minute holes and 
pores invisible to the naked eye. The effect of 
these holes is apparent in the decrease of the 
moisture of the egg, and the subsequent change 
in the contents occasioned by contact with the 
air. ‘As full as an egg is of meat” is an old say- 
ing, but in all stale eggs there is a vacancy pro- 
portioned to the loss they have sustained by evap- 
oration. If the end ofa fresh egg be applied to 
the tongue it feels cold, but in an addled egg it 
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feels warm, because the albumen of the egg being 
in contact with the shell absorbs heat from the 
tongue more rapidly than the air-bubble in the 
fresh egg. Ifthe pores of the egg-shell be kept 
closed, the contents must be preserved intact, 
as no change can occur, and the object is to close 
this atmospheric connection in the cheapest and 
simplest manner. Any kind of varnish will an- 
swer the purpose in one sense, but will defeat it 
in another; as eggs, being particularly affected 
by strong scents, would lose their delicate flavor 
by theodor of the coating. A better plan would 
be to employ beef suet or mutton tallow, provi- 
ded the egg can be kept in a cool place. The 
eggs should be dipped in the fat and afterward 
wiped off, as any excess of grease over that requir- 
















































































this the egg should be set perpendicularly, with 
the small end uppermost, and placed in a box 
filled with bran and tightly covered up. If the 
egg is laid on its side, the yolk will adhere to the 
shell, Charcoal finely pulverized is a good sup- 
stitute for bran, as it is a deodizer and will ab- 
sorb any disagreeable effect that might be per- 
ceived from the grease. Some dealers are said 
to practice dipping their eggs in dilute sulphuric 
acid. This isa feasible plan, chemically, as the 
action of the acid on the chalky shell would de- 
posit sulphate of limein the pores and thus close 
theconnection. Strong vinegar would doubtless 
angwer as well as vitriol. Eggs acquire an un- 
pleasant odor by coming incontact with strong- 
smelling substances, such as mahogany sawdust, 
lime-water, and musty straw; and the greatest 
care should be observed in having all the mate- 
rials used each excellent after its kind. It is 
a common practice to preserve eggs in lime, but 
they are at best doubtful when so kept, and can- 
not be praised. An egg is very much like a 
razor—either excellent or else good for nothing ; 
and those who preserve eggs for market would 
do wellto give the abovementioned recipes a 
trial.— Scientific American. 























































































































(Selected.) 
‘“‘NoT Now.” 


‘tHe that had been possessed with the devil, prayed him 
that he might be with him—Mark v. 18.” 


Not now, my child,—a little more rough tossing, 
A little longer on the billows’ foam,— 

A few more journeyings in the desert-darkness, 
And then the sunshine of thy Father’s Home! 


Not now,—for I have wand’rers in the distance, 
And thou must call them in with patient love ; 

Not now,—for I have sheep upon the mountains, 
And thou must follow them where’er they rove. 






























































Not now,—for I have lov’d ones sad and weary, 
Wilt thou not cheer them with a kindly smile 7?— 

Sick ones, who need thee in their lonely sorrow, 
Wilt thou not tend them yet a little while? 




















Not now,—for wounded hearts are sorely bleeding, 
And thou must teach those widow’d hearts to sing, 
Not now,—for orphans’ tears are thickly falling, 
They must be gathered ‘neath some sheltering 
wing. 
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Not now,—for many a hungry one is pining, 


Thy willing hand must be out-stretched and free; 


Thy Father hears the mighty cry of anguish, 


And gives his answering messages to thee. 


Not now,—for dungeon walls look stern and gloomy, 


And pris’ners’ sighs sound strangely on the breeze, 


Man’s pris’ners, but thy Saviour’s noble free-men : 


Hast thou no ministry of love for these ? 


Not now,—for hell’s eternal gulf is yawning, 


And souls are perishing in hopeless sin,— 


Jerusalem’s bright gates are standing open,— 


Go to the banished ones, and fetch them in! 


Go with the name of Jesus to the dying, 


And speak that Name in all its living power; 


Why should thy fainting heart grow chill and weary, 


Can’st thou not watch with me one little hour? 


One little hour !—and then the glorious crowning, 


The golden harp-strings and the victor’s palm,— 


One little hour !—and then the Hallelujah ! 


Eternity’s long, deep thanksgiving psalm ! 
Cc 
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I have a home above 
From sin and sorrow free; 

A mansion which eternal love 
Designed and furmed for me. 


My Father’s gracious hand 
Has built this sweet abode ; 

From everlasting it was planned— 
My dwelling- place with God. 

My Saviour’s precious blood 
Has made my title sure: 

- He passed through death’s dark raging flood 

To make my rest secure. 

The Comforter is come; 
The earnest has been given ; 

He leads me onward to the home 
Reserved for me ia heaven. 


Loved ones are gone before, 
Whose pilgrim days are done; 

Isoon shall greet them on that shore, 
Where parti» gs are unknown. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 
Foreign InTELLIGENCE.—English advices are to 


the 18th ult. 


Great Brirarr.—President Lincoln, through Min- 
ister Adams, has returned his warm thanks to the 
Liverpool Emancipation Society for its friendly ad- 
dress. 

In the House of Commons, the depressed condition 
of Ireland had been debated, on a motion to appoint 
a select committee to inquire into the causes of it. 
The motion was subsequently withdrawn. 

The building occupied by the two Houses of Par- 
liament took fire on the 8th ult., and at one time 
there appeared great danger of its destruction. The 
former Parliament House was burned about 29 years 
ago. 

The English papers asserted that the propositions 
on the Polish question, agreed upon by England and 
France to be submitted to Russia, and in which 
Austria had been asked to unite, comprised four 
points: a comprehensive amnesty, which should ex- 
tend to Polish refugees in Austria; a national rep- 
resentation for Poland, with power to vote the 
budget and frame laws; the placing of the adminis- 
tration of the kingdom in the hands of men possessing 
the confidence of their fellow-citizens; and 4 
guarantee of liberty of conscience. 
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A debate occurred in the House of Lords on the 
15th, relative to the course of the United States 
cruisers and the English squadron in the West In- 
dies, with respect to the seizure of professedly neu- 
tral vessels. The Marquis of Clanricarde contended 
that the proceedings of the American vessels were 
in contravention of international law, and were 
made, not for maintaining the blockade, but to de- 
stroy a legitimate trade which had sprung up with 
Nassau and Matamoras. He also denied the effi- 
ciency of the blockade. Earl Russel, in reply, ex- 
pressed the belief that the American government 
was desirous to prevent injustice from being done, 
and stated that some cases which had been com- 
plained of had been brought to the notice of that 
government, which answered that there were suffi- 
cient grounds to justify the seizure, as would be 
proved before the prize court, 


IrELAND.—The ship Mary Edson, with breadstuffs 
for the distressed operatives, had arrived at Belfast. 


France.—It was understood that reinforcements 
of 10,000 men and large quantities of war material 
were to be sent to Mexico forthwith. 


Proussta—The Common Council of Breslau had 
sent a deputation to the King to petition him to 
withdraw his ordinance against the press, and to 
convoke the Diet. The King had refused to receive 
either the deputation or the address, and the papers 
were warned not to publish that orsimilar addresses. 


France.—The second election in one of the dis- 
tricts of Paris resulted in the success of the Oppo- 
sition candidate, by a majority of 6,000. 

The official report of the taking of Puebla had 
been received. A number of the European sove- 
reigns had congratulated the Emperor upon this 
success, The Emperor had addressed a letter to 
Gen. Forey, expressing his satisfaction at the event, 
and declaring that his aim is not to impose on the 
Mexicans a government against their will, nor to 
aid the triumph of any party; but that he desires 
that Mexico, regenerated by a government founded 
on the national will, the principles of order and 
progress, and respect for international law, may, by 
establishing friendly relations with France, ac- 
knowledge that to the latter she owes her peace and 
prosperity. 


Domestic.—In the Missouri State Convention, sit- 
ting at Jefferson City, the majority of the committee 
on emancipation presented, on the 23d ult., an 
ordinance providing that slavery shall cease to exist 
in the State on the 4th of Seventh month, 1876 ; that 
all slaves hereafter brought into the State, not now 
belonging to citizens thereof, shall be free; that all 
slaves removed by consent of their owners to any 
seceded State afier the passage of the ordinance of 
secession, and hereafter brought into Missouri by 
their owners, shall be free; and that the Legislature 
shall have no power to pass laws to emancipate 
slaves without the consent of their owners. The 
thinority report of the same committee abolishes 
slavery on the first day of the year 1864, provided 
the slaves and their children be apprenticed to their 
former owners until 1876; requires the Legislature 
to pass laws regulating the relations between said 
apprentices and their masters, securing them humane 
treatment and necessary education, and providing 
against the importation or immigration of colored 
persons into the State. Both propose to abrogate 
certain clauses of the present Constitution of the 
State which interpose obstacles to emancipation. 
The latter report was subsequently offered as a sub- 
stitute for the majority report, but was rejected on 
the 26th by a vote of 7 yeas to 76 nays. The ques- 
tion then recurring on the ordinance proposed by 
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the majority, an amendment for submitting it to the 
people at the State election in 1864 was carried by 
56 yeas to 29 nays. The vote on submitting the or- 
dinance to the people was reconsidered the next day, 
and the question then recurring on adopting the re- 
port, an amendment was offered substituting 1866 
as the date of emancipation, afterwards modified to 
1868; and another fixing 1876 as the date, but pro- 
viding that those emancipated shall remain under 
control and be subject to the authority of their own- 
ers, a8 servants; those over forty years of age, dur- 
ing their lives; those under twelve, to the age of 
twenty-three ; those of all other ages until 1884. 
The members of the Conventionwere mostly chosen 
more than two years since, with reference to other 
questions than that of slavery, and it is stated by 
some persons who have opportunities for judging 
of public sentiment, that the feeling in the State 
in favor of speedy emancipation is far more gene- 
ral than the course of the Convention would ap- 
pear to indicate ; a view of the case which is sus- 
tained by the resylts of the elections in several 
places to fill vacancies in the Convention, at nearly 
all of which “ radical emancipationists” were 
chosen. 

By the new postage law, which went into effect on 
the Ist inst., th postage on letters not exceeding half 
an ounce in weight, is three ceots to all parts of the 
United States, and three cents additional for each 
additional half-ounce or fraction thereof, tobe pre- 
paid by stamps; if not prepaid in full, double rates 
are charged. For unsealed circulars, two cents for 
three circulars. Drop or local letters, two cents per 
half-ounce, prepaid. Letters and papers to be de- 
livered in cities without extra charge. Postage on 
weekly newspapers for all distances, prepaid in 
advance at the office of delivery, 20 cents a year, or 
five cents a quarter, and a proportionate rate for 
more frequent issues. Weekly papers, as heretofore, 
will go free of postage to subscribers within the 
county where they are published. 

The Controller of the Currency has issued certifi- 
cates, with authority to commence banking at once, 
to institutions incorporated under the Uniform Na- 
tional Currency law, in the following cities: Phila- 
delphia, Chicago, New Haven, Syracuse, N. Y., Fort 
Wayne, Ind., Cleveland and Dayton, O.,and perhaps 
others. The Secretary of the Treasury has decided 
upon the designs offered for the notes, and engravers 
are now engaged in preparing them. The different 
denominations are to present such marked diversi- 
ties of appearance as to prevent alteration of one 
denomination to another. Each note will bear an 
inscription showing its national character, with the 
signatures of the Treasurer of the United States and 
the Register of the Treasury ; and also the name and 
promise to pay of the particular association issuing 
it, signed by the President and Cashier thereof. 


Military Affairs—The commander and crew of 
the rebel privateer which has been committing such 
ravages among the shipping along the New England 
coast have at length been captured, an act of reck- 
less daring on their part having put them in a posi- 
tion which greatly facilitated théir being found. 
During the night of the 26th ult., they entered the 
harbor of Portland, Me., where two boats’ crews 
boarded the revenue cutter Caleb Cushing, surprised 
and made prisoners the portion of the crew who 
were on board, and took the vessel out to sea. 
When its absence was discovered, two steamers 
were speedily armed, and, with armed men on 
board, sent in pursuit. On approaching, a few 
shots were exchanged, without hitting on either side, 
and preparation were then made for an attempt to 
board the C. Cushing, which the rebels perceiving, 
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they abandoned it and attempted to escape in boats, 
the vessel blowing up soon after they left it. The 
boats, containing, it is stated, 22 rebels, were pur- 
sued and taken, and the regular crew of the cutter, 
who had been put into another boat, were also 
picked up. The prisoners proved to be a part of 
the late crew of the privateer Tacony, which vessel, 
it appears from papers found on the commander, he 
destroyed on the 25th ult., transferring crew and 
armament to a captured fishing schooner called the 
Archer, as the description of the Tacony was known 
to the U.S. cruisers which were in search of it. 
After taking the boats, one of the steamers pursued 
and took the Archer, which was moving off with a 
small rebel crew. The commander, C. W. Reed, 
originally belonged to the rebel steamer Florida, 
which left Mobile early in the present year, and kas 
since captured and destroyed a number of vessels in 
the vicinity of the West Indies. About the 6th ult., 
Reed was piaced with a crew and arms on one the 
captured vessels, the Clarence, afterwards called Co- 
quette or Florida No. 2; since which time he states 
that he has taken about twenty vessels, most of 
which were burned. A few were released on bonds, 
and compelled to take on board the crews of those 
destroyed. The bonds given by these were found 
on board the Archer. The prisoners were placed in 
Fort Preble, near Portland, to await the action of 
thé authorities at Washington. 

The rebel band who made an incursion into In- 
diana are stated to have been all killed or captured 
in attempting to recross the Ohio. 

Advices from Vicksburg to the 23d ult., report no 
decisive change in the condition of affairs. On the 
20th, cannonading was kept up for several hours 
but elicited no reply. A number of buildings were 
destroyed, but not much other damage was known 
to be done. A portion of the garrison came out of 
their works on the night of the 22d and temporarily 
drove some of Gen. Sherman’s corps from their 
rifle-pits, but were again driven back by the bat- 
teries. The rebels appeared to be constructing in- 
terior defences. Gen. McClernand has been relieved 
from the command of his corps, and succeeded by 
Gen. Ord. A detachment of rebel troops was 
driven from Richmond, La., nearly opposite Vicks- 
burg, on the 16th, and the town burned. 


The War Department has received dispatches 
from Gen. Banks to the effect that on the 14th, having 
established his batteries within 350 yards of the 
rebel works at Port Hudson, after a vigorous can- 
nonading he summoned the commander to surren- 
der, and on his refusal an assault was made, by 
which positions were gained from 50 to 100 yards 
from the works. Accounts from private sources to 
the 20th show no material change up to that 
time. 

Gen. Hooker has been removed from the command 
of the Army of the Potomac, and Gen. G. G. 
Meade, lately the commander of one corps of that 
army, has been appointed in his stead. 


Rear Admiral Foote, who commanded the gun- 
boat flotilla in the captures of Fort Henry, Fort 
Donelson, and Island No. 10, and was severely 
wounded at the last-named place, died in New 
York on the 26th ult. He had been appointed to 
the command of the fleet on the coast of South 
Carolina, Georgia, &c., and had arrived at New 
York on his way thither when he was attacked by 
fatal illness. 

There now appears no reason to doubt that the 
main body of Gen. Lee’s army has crossed the 
Potomac, and that most of it has entered Pennsyl- 
vania. A portion of Gen. Ewell’s corps, under that 
commander himself, occupied Chambersburg on the 
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REVIEW. 


24th. He at once issued a proclamation forbiddin 
the sale of intoxicating liquors to his soldiers, an 
warning citizens of the region through which the 
army might pass, if not in the military service, to 
abstain from acts of hostility, on pain of being sum- 
marily dealt with. A large part, if not the whole of 
the corps, is believed to have afterwards passed 
through that place, and advanced towards Carlisle. 
The officer commanding at that place, deeming his 
force insufficient to make effective resistance, evacu« 
ated it on the 25th, falling back towards Harrisburg. 
A detachment also entered McConnellsburg, about 
25 miles farther west, on the evening of the 24th, 
after driving back some cavalry who attempted re- 
sistance. Another body, said to be a division of 
Gen. Longstreet’s corps, entered Gettysburg on the 
26th, and either the whole or a part of it advanced 
to York, which was surrendered to them on the 27th, 
and thence to Wrightsville, on the Susquehanna 
opposite Columbia, A small force of militia stationed 
there, after an engagement, retreated across the 
river and destroyed the bridge. The rebels fell back 
to York on the 29th. They destroyed several bridges 
on the Northern Central Railroad, which connects 
Harrisburg and Baltimore. On the 30th, they evacu- 
ated York. The other column, which had occupied 
Carlisle and threatened Harrisburg, does not appear 
to have advanced in force beyond the former place, 
and is said to have withdrawn on the 30th. To what 
point these retiring forces were directed is not 
plain. It is extremely difficult, amid the mass of 
conflicting reports, to ascertain the facts. The 
Governor issued a proclamation on the 26th, calling 
for 60,000 men, to be mustered into the service of 
the State for 90 days, but to be required to serve 
only so long as may be necessary. A considerable 
number promptly responded to this call and the 
previous one for U.S. service for six months, and 
collected at Harrisburg. Gen. Dana was placed in 
command at Philadelphia, and preparations were 
made for the defence of that city. A considerable 
body of rebel cavalry, appears to have been moving 
about near the Potomac, east of the mountains, who 
on the 29th captured 150 colored men at Edwards’ 
Ferry, and some boats loaded with rations. They 
also took a number of horses from Montgomery Co., 
Md. In the region traversed by the rebel army in 
Pennsylvania, they are reported to have seized large 
numbers of horses, mules and cattle. During their 
occupation of York, it is stated, the commander is- 
sued an order levying on the citizensa contribution 
of $150,000 in money, and large amounts of pro- 
visions and clothing ; giving 24 hours to comply 
with the demand. Many of the inhabitants of that 
district have fled from their homes, seeking refuge 
at Harrisburg and points further east. 


A cavalry skirmish occurred on the 29th at West- 
minster, Md., in which a small Union force was 
overpowered by superior numbers, and some of them 
were pursued within a few miles of Baltimore. The 
citizens were called to arms on rumors of a probable 
attack, but none was made. The city was placed 
under martial law on the 30th, and orders were is- 
sued forbidding any person to leave the city without 
a pass from the Provost Marshal, or to pass in or 
out during the night without giving the countersign ; 
prohibiting the sale of arms and ammunition with- 
out @ permit ; directing all drinking-houses to be 
ea at night, and other places of business at 
5 P. M. 


The position and movements of the Army of the 
Potomac are not publicly known, but it is supposed 
to be advancing, threatening the flank of Lee’s army, 
and interposing between it and Baltimore and 
Washington. 




























